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ABSTRACT 

Family support programs are proactive efforts based 
on the assumptions that families have primary responsibility for 
their children's development and well-being; that healthy families 
are the foundation of a healthy society; that families operate as 
part of a total social system; and that the institutions upon which 
families rely for support must assist families* efforts to raise 
their children effectively. Typical program components include life 
skills training, parent information classes and support groups, 
parent-child groups and activities, informal drop-in times, 
information and referral services, crisis intervention, and auxiliary 
support services* In recent years, school initiatives to support 
families have focused on work with parents of preschool children to 
ensure school readiness; the involvement of parents in school 
programs and administration; and the integration of community health 
and social services into the school* School readiness includes 
children's physical health, self-confidence, and social competence, 
in addition to their academic knowledge and skills* Readiness is 
affected by children's innate abilities and shaped by people and 
environments. Readiness depends on the expectations and capacities of 
elementary schools as well as the quality of early childhood 
programs. Assuring children's readiness is both a community and 
parental responsibility. Brief descriptions of four school readiness 
programs (Early Childhood Family Education, Parent and Child 
Education, Parents as Teachers, and Providing a Sure Start)" and five 
resource organizations are provided. (AC) 
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F-aiuily support programs began to appear in 
the early l'^70s and are now proliferatini! 
across the couniry. Initially established as 
small, urassroois, community-based 
prouranis, they are cuircnlly growinii in 
number, si/.e, and complexity. The National 
Resource Center for Family Support 
Pro*irams has developed a series of I-act 
Sheets that prov ide introductions to eight 
(litTereni types ol' family support piogranis, 
addressing the issues of child abuse, family 
Iilcrac\, school readiness, school-linked 
serv ices, alcohol and other drug abuse 
prevention, cor -prehensixc collaborati\e 

PREMISES OF 
FAMILY SUPPORT 

The inHueiice of the faiuils m a cliikl 
cannot be oxerestimated. The fami!\ is a 
child's first source of information and the 
priniaiy model for how a child experiences 
relationships. It helps a cliild begin to 
communicaie and to learn peisoual and 
culimal \alucs and beliefs. The i'amil\ 
teaches a child wass [o li\e in a complex 
world, antl it prtnides a child wiih a sense 
o\' belcMiging aiul a foundatit)ii foi" self- 
esteem. I*amilies, and specilically parents, 
who are coni'ident and cffccti\c in thesr 
responsibilities arc iiiore likci\ \o raise 
health) anil productive children. 

Dramatic changes ha\e occurred in the 
structure and patterns of famil> life in the 
l\S. o\er the past 20 >cars. The populaiitm 
has become increasingl\ mobile, and 
parents often fimction withoin help \\o\u 
extended famil\. I)i\orce rates ha\c risen. 
Man\ children are born to unmarried 
mothers or raised in a single- paieni 
household. Others are "latciike\** children 
whose parents work outside the home, 
l-aniily support programs ha\e emerged in 
response to these changes. The settings in 
which thc\ operate \ ar\ widcl\. as do the 
t^pes of ser\'ices and resources the\ offer to 
families. But all programs arc geared 
toward a common goal: increasing the 
abilits of families to successfull\ nurture 
(heir children. 

Famii) sup|iort programs cmphasi/e a 
prtKictixe approach toward the pre\cntion of 
probleius. To this end. they pro\ ide 
supp(^rts which can enhance effecti\e 
functioning within the family; and, (he\ 
Ibster a sense of lamily self-su(Ticicnc\ and 
empowerment. The structured incorporation 
of the family into all aspects ol' programs to 
enhance a child's development sets famil\ 
support programs apart from other kinds ol 
ser\ ices for lamilics. 



All family support pr()j.',rams are based on 
the following assumptions: 

• F^amilies have primary responsibility for 
their children's development and well- 
being: the> need resources and supports 
thai will enable them to fulfill that 
responsibility effect i\ely. 

• Healthy families are the foundation of a 
healthy society. Families who are unable 
to promcne their children's development 
ultimately place the entire society at risk. 

• Families operate as part of a total system. 
Children canniU be viewed as separate 
from I heir families, nor can families be 

\ iewed separately from their communities, 
then' cultiH'al heritage or tlie societs al 
large. Decisions made on behalf of 
children must consider the wa\s in which 
these \ aricHis s\ stems are interconnected. 

• 'Fhe s) stems and institutions upon w hich 
families rely lor support must assist 
families* efforts to effect i\el\ raise their 
children. They must adjust and coordinate 
their services so as not to hinder families' 
abilities to maintain pv)'>iti\'e environments 
for their children. 

l YPICAL PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS 

F'amil\ support programs operate success- 
full) in dixerse communities and settings. 
Man\ arc separate, free-standing, non-jirofit 
agencies: others are sponsored by churches, 
hospitals, schools, da\ -care centers, or 
colleges and unixcrsiiies. Specific program 
content and structure are determined by the 
needs of the i'amilies being served, and are 
designed to eomplemeni ahead) existing 
community ser\ ices and resources. Ntosi 
famil\ support programs include the 
follow ing: 

• Life skills training. This ma\ include 
family literacy, education, emplo\ meat or 
NocatitMial training, tir enhancement of 
jK'rsonal de\elopmenl skills such as a 
problem solving, stress reduction, and 
communication. 

• Pareiu infoiiuaiion classes and support 
groups. These pro\ ide instiuclion in child 
de\elopmem and opportunities for parents 
to share their experiences and concerns 

w iih peers. 
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Paivnl-cliikl iiixnips and rainih acliviiics. 
which pHAitlc occasions tor parcnis l(» 
spciul im>iv lime wiih ihcir cliikiivn 

l)i op-in lime U) provide paiviils wiih 
inlbriiuil opporluiiilic^ lo spend lime \^llh 
siatr mcmhcMs ami olhcr parciiis 

(iilormalion and rcl'crial sci \iccs 

Crisis inicr\cnlion/i'amil\ counsclinii lo 
rcspoiul lo parcnls* special ctiiiccrns 
ahoiii ihcir children (»r specific Tamil) 
issues 

/\u\iliar\ suppori services such as 
eUuhinii exchanges. enicrLieiie\ lootl. 
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In rcccni \ears. a consensus has enieriied 
lluil America's tradilional approach lo 
ediicalinii Us childicn will \n t atletiiiaicl\ 
prepare ihem for ihe tlemands ot" a Lilobal 
cconom\. Risinii tlropoul rales and adult 
illileracN are indicators thai schools are 
iosini: ihe hallle lo keep sUkIciUs eoin mil- 
ted lo ihcir t>\\n eduealion. Ttnla). more 
than 30 [XMvent of atlults }ui\ e not 
coiiipletcd Iiiuh school. More than 20 
percent ol" Arrican-Ameriean ami Hispanic 
\(nith lea\e scIkk)! bel'ore i2th iirade. hi 
some rural areas, the tlrop oul rate is abo\e 
40 percent. C'leari\, we cannot continue to 
rel> solel> on the ctTorts ol" primarx aiul 
sec(MHlar\ teachers to etlucalc chiklren: \\c 
must take a broatler. more holistic ap- 
proach to eilucalit>n. 

l^roponents t)rthis approaeli aiLiue that 
since ehildren spend 70 percent of their 
wakinii time outsitle of sehooL Lireater 
attenlion must be Lii\en to the Lii'owth ami 
dc\e!opmetU that lakes place in their 
homes and communities. Studies ha\c 
estimated lhat primary .ijrade stutlents 
aetuall> actpiirc most ol" their literacx skills 
and knowlecliic durinii aeti\ ities in non- 
sch(ud sellings. Antl. it has been dt^'u- 
nictited that students who perform best on 
current measures t)f school achie\eincnt 
rciiularK participate in an array o\' 
challenging and entertaining acti\ ities that 
require them to practice reading, writing, 
oral ct)mnumieation, ecMiiputaliim. 
decision-making and problem-soh ing 
skills. Studies show lhat children who ha\e 
the greatest access lo oppt)riuniiies foi- 
literacy stimulation outside of school are 
Ihe besi prepared to meet the tlcmamls of 
our global society. Most importaniK. 
supporters argue that the most recent 
education research eiearlv dcmonstriites 



thai primarx and sccondars schools are 
much more clTccli\e at etliicaiing (ill 
children il the\ lia\e strong partnerships 
wiih families ami the community in which 
thc> ser\e. 

I-!ncouragetl b\ the results ol" inncnalise 
parent-school eommunilx collalx)rati\ e 
projects antl current researeh. several states, 
municipalities, ami local communities ha\e 
initialed ser\ ambitious educational 
partnerships. The National Resource C'enlei' 
lor b'amil) Support Programs sees these 
partnerships tlc\eloping init) three broaj 
categories: those lhat work with pre-sLhooi 
parents to ensure a chikTs school reatlincss. 
ihose lhal integrate parental involvement 
into schot)l pi-ogranis and atlminisiraiion. 
anti tho'-c dial iiuegrate coiniiiunitv heaUh 
antl social services into the sehoo!: 

• School Readiness 

These programs provitle parents with the 
inlormatitni and support thev need It) raise 
menlallv and phvsicalK healllu children 
vvht) arrive al scliool prepaied to learn. 
Oflcn thev arc tlcsignctl to prov ide 
services t)n a t)ne-to-one basis. Oihci' 
programs emphasi/c ccnicr-basetl carlv 
chiklhootl programming. 

• Parent hnolvenient 

l^ireiu inv t)l\ cinent programs are aimetl al 
eniptnvering paienls lo lake a proactive 
role in tlie etlucation ol" ihcir ehildren. 
While parent invtilvement progianis like 
the P1"A have existed for vears. the new 
vviive t)f initiatives seeks tt) invtilve 
parents nuirc activelv in the elassroom as 
teacher s aides antl in schtiol inanagemeiit 
as advis(Ms lor curriculum review ami 
school |X)liey dccisitMis. 

• School-lniked Services 

The goal ol" sclu)t)l-linked programs is tt) 
iniprt)ve student's ctlucalional achieve- 
ment b\ ensuring that the health antl social 
needs of all students are met. In these 
programs, schotds serve as the focal point 
for the tlelivcrv' of eommunilv health antl 
social services for families. Seiviccs 
provitleti It) stutlents aiul their families 
iiielude piimarv and preventive health 
care, drug antl alcohol abuse counseling, 
family crisis ct)Liiiseling. day care, teen 
parenting elasscs. emplovinent counseling 
antl training, antl transpoitatit)!!. Serviees 
are provided al the school or at a site near 
liie scht)ol. 

Allht)Ugh each of these approaches is 
disiinctlv diffeienl. the common threatl lhal 
runs through all three is their emphasis on 
respect for parents, sharing t)f pt)vver and 
territory, and the explieit gt)al of achieving 
school success for all children. 



Over the past iw t) decades, there has been 
a growing ct)nsensus that early educatit)n 
programs with strong parent antl eommu- 
nilv' invtilvement prt)GUce heller students. 
Siutlies have shown that pt)silivc parent- 
communit\'-schtH)l partnerships improve a 
child's overall growth antl development, 
and also compensate for a chiltKs untlertle- 
veltipmeni. After leviewing current 
research and interviewing parents and 
teachers. The Rcptfrt of the Sutional Task 
l ()n c on Scluu)l Rciuluicss, sponsorctl h\- 
the National Asst)cialion t)f Stale Boaitls t)f 
I khieation. coaclutlctl lhal parents, carlv 
etlueatit)n prt>grams. antl communities all 
have an cssenti il rt)le in a chikl's sclu)t)l 
readiness. As a result, the Task I 'oice jnit 
I'orth a redefinilion tM" school iv.itliness. 
Thc'r tlefinilion has lt)ur iinporlani 
elenicnts: 

• School leatliness is far mt)re than 
'cademie knowlctlgc and skills. 
Readiness inclutles chiklren s 
phvsical health, sclf-confitlcncc. and 
social ct)uipctcncc. 

• School reatliness is nt)i tletermincd 
soki\ b\ the innate abilitiev antl 
capacitic of voting chiklren. 
Readiness is shapctl antl tlevelopetl 
b\ pet)ple and env ironmenls. 

• Scht)ol readiness is not solelv 
tletcrminctl bv the tjualitv ol earl> 
ehiltlht)t)tl programs. Reatliness also 
tlepentls on the e\pectalit)ns antl 
capacities of elemeniarv sch()ols. 

• Scht)o! readiness is not solel> the 
respDUsibilitv of individual parent^. 
Communities have a stake in the 
healthv developmenl of voung 
children ---and an obligalitin It) 
suppt)rt families. 

"fhese four elements clearl) move 
bevontl the traditional ''academic" 
approach tt) sclk)()l reatliness an J incorpo- 
rate a holistie consideration of chikhen's 
mental, phvsical. and emotional tlevelop- 
nient. The prt)granis described below 
provide services that atlopt this holistic 
approach to school reatliness. l:ach 
program v\oi ks in partnership w ith parents 
lo build the lamiK's capacitv to iespt)nd 
appropriatelv tt> the tlevelopniental needs 
of its ehiltlren. These programs acknow l- 
etlge antl adtlress the ct)n(e\ts in which 
families exist, appreciating and valuing 
eaeli lamil\'s ct>mnumitv, culture, antl 
intlivitlual traditions, values, and lileslyles. 
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Suiciics have Ibund lhal ihc form orpaivii! 
and cDininiinii) iir.oKcincnl is not impDi- 
lani, as long as aclivilics arc well planned. 
CDiupivhonsive, and Um^ iasiinii. The 
pioiiianis heiim lepresenl ihe wide \aiiels 
ol" siraiegies used lo eneoiiraiie iidivc 
parlieipaliDii on ihe pari of families and 
eonmuMiilies m ihe piepaialion ol ehildren 
for school success. 

MODEL 1: 

EARLY CHILDHOOD FANHLY 
EDUCATION 

I'laiK Childhood I"aniil\ }-Aliicalion (I ■CM-.) 
is a proiirani lor all Minnesoia I'aniilics 
whose children are heiween birih and 
kiiuleriiarieii enrol Inieni. Ii reeoi:ni/cs iliai 
laniilies pro\ iile ihe ehikhen's lirsi and i^iosi 
iniporiani icasnini: en\ iroiinienis and thai 
parenis are eliildreirs lirsi and niosi 
siiinil'ieani leaehers. li is ihe mission ol 
l.arl\ Childhood i iunils l-diictilion lo 
sireniilhen lamiiies and suppori ihe ahilil\ of 
all parenis in proxid^ ihe hesi possible 
einiroimieni Tor ihe lieallh\ Lirowiliand 
de\elopmeni ol iheir children. 

Plannini: (or Minnesola s IvarK ChdilhooLl 
FamiU [-Alucalion pro^'rain siartcil in hJ7l. 
Al'ier a len-\ear pdoi si;ii:e o\ ihe projecl. 
legislaiion in I9S4 pro\ided Tor slalewide 
iinplenienialion. I'Cl l! was piloied In ihe 
Slale IVparimeai ol lidiicalion ihroniih die 
Council on Qualit\ lidiicalion. Beiweei. 
I^>S4 and hM) L llie proiiram expanded 
phenomenal l\ I'rom 34 pilol projecls U) 3S() 
proi: ranis sialeu ide. 

Toda\, MCM-T! proiirams ha\e heen 
esiahlislied in appro\inialel\ perceni ol 
Minnesoia's 3N0 school disiriels. 

The ihree main componenls oi liCI-I: ari : 
parent ediiealion: pareni-child inieraeiion: 
and earl\ childhood education. These 
components are proxided in \arioii:- lormiils 
as the most common i\pe ol" direcl ser\ ice 
olTered b\ r.CI-li proiiiams. 

Other components represeiiled include: 

♦ Special e\enis such as lectures, one-da \ 
workshops, drop-in acli\iiies. L:\ni niiihls, 
family e\ents. Held nips 

♦ Home \ isits 

♦ Parcnl-child-loiielher series (loi example, 
infant classes) 

♦Ton, book, and learninii materials lendin*i 
librars 

♦ Information and referral ser\iccs 

ApproximaleU 1S5,()(){) children and 
parents, representing one-third of the 



eliiiible population of children, jxirtieipated 
in I'Cri: in .^SO school districts during l^)<)u- 
^/!. It iiu'oKes more \oiing childion and 
their families than an\ oihcr publieU- 
sponsored earl\ childhood program or 
ser\ ice in Minnesota. 

MODEL 2: 

PARENT AND CHILI) 
EDUCATION 

In \ ihe Keiitiick> Department of 
luliicalion and the Kentiick\ Ceneral 
Assembly creatCLl Keiituck\*s Paient ami 
Child lulucation Proiiram (PACI-J to address 
the problems of undereducation and 
p(wert\ - -pioblenis w hich alfected a 
siiinificani pro|X)riion of the state's popula- 
tion. The nroiiram seeks lo sol\e the 
problems (d' inlei Lienerational school failure 
h\ aLldrcssinu famil\ characteristics that 
conti iluite to a pattern of inulereLliication aiul 
nnemploMiient. Kecoiini/jui: the interLlepen- 
ileiicx of the I'aniiK and the school, two 
major sociali/iuL: forces. P.ACb; influences 
them simultancousl\ in one j'noiiram in the 
public sehools. P.ACI- seeks to raise parents' 
cilucational lewds. lo iiiipro\e ehildicn s 
learnniii skills, to increase parents' educa- 
tional expectations lor their childirn. aikl to 
de\clop posiii\e relations between home 
and school. P.ACI- is a famils supjioit 
proLiram lhal focuses on famiK lileiac\. 

In most districts, die centers are located ni 
the i^iiblic elenicniar\ school. A few aie in 
nearb\ mobile uniis; others aie in nci^ijhbor- 
iuLi churches or buildiniis. Plach PACl: unit 
has one classroom for adults and one i'or 
ehiklren, usualK close lo each other. 
Parents and ehiklren attend lliiee lull school 
da\s each week. Stuff is hired for four da\s. 
The staff uses the fourth ilax for jirejxiralion. 
home \ isits, and recruitment. 

ProLiranis pro\ide ihe following: sei\ices: 

♦ l'aiiiil\. \oeaiionaL ami Iile skills training: 

♦ Pjreakfasi and lunch 

♦ Parents adult ecliicatioii classes 

♦ ParK ehih'hood classes 

♦ Atlidl education 

♦ l^irents as Teachers classes 

♦ Parents' Tune, usin^: curriculum ilexel 
ojied b\ the PaniiK Resource Coalition 

♦ Ureakfasi and lunch 

♦ riansporlalion 

The participalin^ |^oj">ulation tends to be 
while, female, and between 20 and 35 years 
of age. Ivwer than half the jxiriici|">ants 
recei\e Aid to Pamilies with Dependeni 
diildren (APl)C). and fewer than half are 
from single-parent homes. The jxinieipating 
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rural districts ha\e few minorities in the 
population. .All but three participating 
districts are rural. All are c ha racier i/.ed b\ 
higher than a\erage unemployment. nie\en 
of Ihe .^0 disirii'ls participating are in the 
Pifth Congressional district, acknowledged 
to he the j-xjorest in the UnitCLl States. The 
three urban districts are in the greater 
Cincinnati area of Northern Kentucky . 

MODEL 3: 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS 

Hie Parents As Teachers program (PAT) is a 
comprehensi\e ixirent education program for 
all Missouri families with children birth to 
liuir >ears ol age. PA 1' is a home-school 
partnership in which lu)me \ isits are made 
b\ trained parent educators to pro\ide 
families \ital information about child 
de\elopnient and family functioning. Th'\s 
jTiogram i^roxiiles ser\ices in all 543 school 
Llistrict in the state. 

Parents As Teachers was first de\elo|x\l 
b> the Missouri l')e|Tartnient of Plemeiitarx 
ami Secondary I-.ducation. with support from 
the Danlbrtli P'oundation. The i")ioject is 
administered cniireK througli the Missouri 
jiiiblie school system, hi aLldition to 
providing I'unds tor local proiects. the 
Missouri neparimcnt ol P.ducation esiah- 
lisheil the Parents .As Teachers National 
Center U) proxiile technical as>istance for 
Misst)uri »ehooi jieisonnel and |")i"olessionals 
across the country . 

Parent educators pro\ioe the Udlowing 
ser\ ices: 

♦ Chikl ikwelopment inl'ormadoii 

♦ I'ainily Lkwelopment counseling 

♦ Peer suj'jj'jort groujis 

♦ Health monitoring and screening 

♦ Relenal for speciali/ed services 

During the 1990-91 school year, more 
than 57,()()() families, or about 40 percent ol 
those eligible, participated in the j^rograni. 
in an independent ev aluation of the program, 
children from all socioeconomic groups 
were Wniud to have benefited from the 
prog ran L 

MODEL 4: 

PROV IDiN(; A SURE START 

Providing a Sure Start (PASS) is one of the 
many programs under the umbrella of Le^ .ie 
Bates Dav is Neighborhood House. PASS is 
a pre\ention jirogram that prov ides coordi- 
nated services to families to assist parents in 
preparing ehiklren for school success. The 
program f( enses on environmentally at-risk 
inlants and toddlers troin birth to three years 
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The National Resource Center for 
Family Support Programs (NRC/FSP) 

Family Resource Coalition 
200 S, Michigan Avenue. Suite 1 520 
Chicago. IL 60604 
312/341-0900 FAX 312/341-9361 

The National Resource Center for Faniily 
Support Programs (NRCVl'SP) was estab- 
lished to assure the avaihibility of current 
knowledge in the Held of family support on 
the design, development, and implementa- 
tion of family support programs. 

The NRC/FSI^ operates a eomputeri/ed 
database to document and Llisseminate 
intormation im exemplary and inno\ali\e 
familv support programs across the countrx. 

The Center identifies antl develops 
resource materials fiir policymakers and 
practitioners (such as program descriptions, 
l^iblic^graphics. f)rograin Lle\clopmcnt 
manuals, training curricula and iiK^no- 
graphs): antl provides technical assistance, 
training, and consulting in I'aniiK support 
program design antl opei*ations. 

National Committee for Citizens in 
Education (NCCE) 

10840 Little Neighborhood PKwy. Suite 301 
Columbia. MD 21044 
301977-9300 

.-\ l^)-\carold nonprofit organi/atinn. NCCI'l 
is a national advocate for parent in\ t)l\ cineiit 
and for promoting local action to improve 
the qualit\ of public education, NCCl- is 
involved in collabt)rative dropout prevention 
projects. Other services include a loll-free 
hotline 1 1 -SOO-Nf-TWORK ) pro\iding 
advice ti» parents with school-related 
problems or questions; training for parents, 
teachers, and aLlministratois in school 
miprovenient techniques: a conipuleri/ed 
database providing information iMi issues 
such as parent/student rights. Lliscipline 
policies, and tipporiunities for special needs 
children and adults; and the publication of 
books and a newspaper i'or parents. AV/uv>/A, 
focusing on public involvement and school 
iniprov enienl. 



districts. NAPB serv ices include: network- 
ing; a computerized database; slate, 
regionab and national conferences; special- 
ized training for program developmenl; 
national awards programs; a monlhl\ 
newsletter and other publications; govern- 
ment relations; public awareness cam- 
paigns: and national survey and research 
projects. 

Institute for Responsive Education 
(IRE) 

605 Commonv/ealth Ave 
Boston. MA 02215 
617/353-3309 

IRI- is a nonprofit public interest research 
and advocacN organization created in U)73 
to study, promote, and assist citizen 
panicipation in educational decision-making 
ami scliool improvement. Their work is in 
the areas of pi)!ic\ development, technical 
assistance, research, and advocacx prc^iects, 
and the\ have published case-study 
examples, research summaries, and resource 
and how-to guides tin etlucation issues and 
school policvmaking. Among their publica- 
tions is fAfuiiy iiud Cli<>ii i\ a magazine 
published three times a year for administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and policv makers, 
which describes innovative and model 
programs. Publications brochure available. 

National Community Education 
Association (NCEA) 

1 19 N Payne Sireet 
Alexandria VA 22314 
703 683-NCEA 

N(T:A began in l^KiO with the goal of 
advancing aiul supporting conmiunitv 
involvement in K-]2 cducaiion. communitv 
self-help, and opporiunilics \m- lileK>ng 
learning, it provides members with national 
leadership and advoeacv. publications, 
conferences, workshops, and inl'ornuition 
and re terra 1 serv ices, NCI -.A addresses 
cominunitv problems and ccncerns thrcnigh 
communitv advisors councils and paitner- 
shijK of individual citizens, educators, 
public and private organizations. N(^l'.\ 
publishes the quarterlv C<*nimnnii\ I-aIucu- 
!i<>n Jounuil and Coniniunily luhn iiiioii 
'l(}(hi\, a newspaper printed ten times a 
vear. 



of age fDrwhom conditions in the physical 
or social milieu (or boll.: have a high 
probability of interfering with the child's 
normal development. 

PASS is located in Hast St. Louis, the 
most economically depressed city in the 
state of Illinois. Per capita income is less 
than S7.()()() per year. Over 70 percent of 
parents and children are receiving public 
assistance. Forty percent of parents are 
funetionally or marginally illiterate. The 
teen birlh rate is 360 percent higher than 
the stale average. These are only a few of 
the problems which have direct inipact on 
families in the community, 

pass's objectives are ( I) to increase 
parental knowledge of existing sei viees: 
(2) to increase utilization of services; {}) to 
provide earh identification of dc\ elopmen- 
lal delays and s[)ecial needs: (4) to imprcne 
parenting skills; (5) lo encourage earlv 
ehiklhood development; (0) to improve 
overall environmental conditions; and (7) 
t(^ reduce known i'jarrieis for parents 

T he program prov ides: 

• Case management services. 

• P'amiK and individual counseling 

• Parenting groups 

• Parent educaluMi and child developmeiu 
cla- ses 

« Parent-child iiUcraciion grtnips 

• Life skills classes inckiLling (ll-l). 

• C'hikleare 

• Drop- in center 

• Transportation 

• l*o\ and book lending librai v 

• Recreational and cultural events 

Participants are low -income families: 
percent .AlVican American; } percent while. 
Participants mav be seU-referred (m 
refcried b\ an\ cominunitv agency. P.\SS 
is a voluntary program. .X family is 
requested to commit lo the program until 
the child reaches three years of age. W hen 
a family's youngest child turns three, that 
child moves \\\{o a preschool program in 
the local school district. 



National Association of Partners in 
Education (NAPE) 

601 Wythe St . Suite 200 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703/836-4880 

The National Association of Partners in 
liducation. Inc. (NAPPj is devoted to 
providing leadership in the formation and 
growth t)f effective partnerships to enctiurage 
success for all students. Through its member 
programs —in vdIv ing corporate, education, 
government, and civic leaders —NAPI: 
represents the more than 2.6 million volun- 
teers involved in the nation's 2()(U)0() 
partnership initiatives in local schtu)! 



lhi\jn(hhi alien w ti\tln cfopnihs ihc XaHofUil 
H('\(Uir(r('('Hi('r!<n I tiuuh Sn/fjuni rnniniins. 
Iinulcd h\ ihc I .S. Dcfhirinu n! o/ Hnihli and 
Human Scrx /rrs. AthninisiralufH on Children. 
)nudi and /unnilics. Cliildrcn's Hiiirau— 
( (u>(>rr(Hi\c aiiii cnu Hi no. ^M)-CJ-()^J6!) under 
conn in I widi dw iamdv Rrsounc Citalilion. 

I his info rnuil ion i\ in die pnhhc domain. 
Knnlcrs mc cmonrourd looop\ and \h(irc ii 
hill plcosc ( irdn die .\R('/I SI' as iis \oinri'. 



